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We will now cross the Atlantic, and see what 
has been done in this our highly favored land. 

The first exhibition of domestic animals, and I 
may say the origin of cattle shows in this country, 
was holden under an elm tree, in the 
Pittsfield, in the county of Berkshire, in the year 
1807; and the whole exhibition consisted of a pair 
of Merino sheep, which were owned by Elkanah 
Watson, who may be considered as the originator 
of cattle shows in this country. 
1811, the Berkshire agricultural society was in- 
corporated ; but at that time the society were with- 
out funds; notwithstanding which, the society met 
on the 24th of September, the same year, aud it 
was found that such a spirit of inquiry had been 
excited, that the number of people that attended 
were estimated to be from three to four thousand. 
Since which period, and without doubt partly in 
consequence of a wise provision of the govern- 
ment of this state, agricultural societies have been 
formed in many of the counties of the state; and 
similar institutions are already formed, or are now 
forming throughout the United States. 

In aid of these societies, many valuable period- 
ical publications have sprung up in different parts 
of the country, calculated to concentrate and dif- 
fuse precisely that kind of information, which the 
agriculturists so much need, and without which 
much of their labor must be spent im vain, 

The reason of my giving you this brief histori- 
cal sketch of the progress of agricultural improve- 
ment, is to show in some small degree the causes 
that have combined in preducing such results as 
we can at this day behold—results that every man 
whose vision is not clouded by bigotry, jealousy or 
envu, must be compelled to acknowledge; and al- 
so to refute an idea still entertained by too many, 
that agricultural societies never have, nor ever will 
do any good 

It must be obvious to the most superficial ob- 
server, that a great improvement in farm manage- 
ment, has been made in many parts of this state, 
within the last twenty years, particularly in the 
improved construction of farm buildings, and fen- 


ces—in saving, collecting, and the application of 


manure, by which vegetable productions have been 
greatly increased ; and by the introduction and im- 
provement of many valuable labor saving agricul- 
tural implements. The same improvement is also 
discoverable in our domestic animals—we not only 
have better breeds, but more attention is bestowed 
on them to render them comfortable; for it is now 
pretty generally understood, that unless they are 
well fed and properly sheltered, they will but im- 
poverish their owner. Now to what cause or 
causes are these acknowledged improvements to 
be ascribed, if agricultural societies have had no 
agency in producing them? It appears to me evi- 
dent, that much of the improvement that has re- 
cently been made in the implements of husbandry, 
may, and ought to be ascribed to the establish- 
ment and influence of agricultural societies; in 
proof of this position, | ask you to compare the 
implements used in husbandry at the present day, 


town of 


in the winter of 





with those in use in former times—* see with the 
mind’s eye” Cincinnatus fallowing his land with 
the limb ofa tree for his plough-beam, and a knot 
to it for his coulter and share—look at the patri- 


archs, see them grinding their corn with pestles ;| 


and if you trace the progress of improvement 
down to fifty years ago—what was then the con- 
struction of the farmer’s implements? We might 
then have seen what is termed a breaking up, or 


sward plough, nine or ten feet in length, and re- | 


quiring four or six stout oxen to draw it; often 
two men to drive, one man between the handles, 
one on the beam, and one with a hoe to turn the 
furrows; with this plough, and all this expense of 
labor, one acre per day might be ‘** cut and cover- 
ed” (as the phrase is) for it surely was not plough- 
ed. Now if you please, compare the neatly con- 
structed plough of the present day with those I 
have deseribed ; I refer you more particularly to 
those made by Briggs, Warren, or Proutty, and 
especially to the latter. I hazard nothing by say- 
ing that one man with a good yoke of oxen, that 
are well disciplined, with a plough of the make of 
either of the above gentlemen, will break up an 
acre as quick, and the work shall be better done 
than can be done with three hands and four oxen 
with such a plough as those in general use in the 
couuty fifty years ago. 

I will now call your attention to another neces- 
sary implement in husbandry, (viz.) the shovel: 
fifty or sixty years ago, the shovels in general use, 
were made of an oaken plank, without a particle 
of iron or steel about them. Compare shovels of 
this description with the finely polished shovels in 
use at the present day—and what think you? Can 
any doubt but that there is an improvement? And 
will any one say that the encouragement given by 
agricultural societies to mechanical skill has had 
no agency in bringing about this improvement ? 
No, none will say it. [ might go on and enume- 
rate (were it necessary) numberless other iinple- 
ments, Which have recently been made ia agricul- 
ture, horticulture, domestic manufactures, and the 
mechanic arts, all which tend directly to aimelio- 
rate and improve the condition of man; but 
enough has already been said to convince every 
unprejudiced mind, that the objections brought 
against the utility of agricultural socicties are alto. 
gether groundless, weak, and futile. 

Thus it may be seen, that the march of im- 
provement is by n6 means slow, or at a stand, let 
every one contribute according to his ability to its 
advancement, and many of the evils incident to 
our present condition will vanish like a morning 
dew. 

Permit me now to call your attention to one 
more improvement, which according to my im- 
pression lies at the foundation of all other im- 
provements ; and is of vital importance to all those 
who cultivate the soil; and this I shall call intel- 
lectual improvement. 

The field here is large, and the soil generally 
good, but nevertheless it needs cultivating, for 
without the cultivation of the mind, we at most 
but resemble a barren and unprofitable soil. 

Wisdom, or knowledge may be compared to 
the lever by which the world is moved—or in 
other words, the great principle by which the Su- 
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preme Being governs and sustains the universe : 


and the creature man, for wise and benevolent 
purposes, having been created an intelligent being, 
it would seem to be a natural inference, that it is 
only by the aequisition of useful knowledge that 
the means of promoting his own happiness are to 
be increased ; and certain it is, that in all our 
operations, we find that the light which knowl- 
edge bestows, is found to be of great importance 
in all our operations ; and here we discover the 
truth of the saying “ that knowledge is power "—a 
maxim however, that no class in society have been 
slower to adopt, than the agriculturists ; and sorry 
Lam to state, that by no other class are books 
treating on subjects relating to their several avoca- 
tions held in less repute. 

What good reason can be given why the farm- 
er should not avail himself of a portion of the nu- 
merous publications which are extant at the pre- 
sent day, and in which may be found not only the 
theory of his art, but many hundred practical re- 
sults, fully exemplified—and why should he not 
read, and put in practice in his farm management, 
those courses in husbandry, that shall appear to 
him to promise favorable results? 

{ would charitably hope that the day has gone 
by, and never more to return, when knowledge 
acquired by reading was thought by many to be 
incompatible with the practical operations of the 
farmer—when a man of literary attainments, was 
thought by some to be unfit to hold a plough or 
drive a harrow—and when it was considered al- 
most a crime to adopt in practice a course in hus- 
bandry, if it came recommended to him through 
the medium of a book. 

I am also sensible that the time has been, when 
the farmer who was seen reading such books as 
treated on the art of husbandry, subjected himself 
to be pointed at with the finger of scorn, and to 
the epithets, book farmer—gentleman farme r—vis- 
ionary theorist, &c. but we have now good reason 
to hope for better things ; the day star of intelli- 
gence has already beamed upon many of our far- 
mers, and the light which illuminates their minds, 
is not hid under a bushel, but shines abroad, shed- 
ding its benign influence on many of the ignorant 
and unthinking. But notwithstanding there may 
be seen here and there a bright speck in our agri- 
cultural hemisphere, still it must be obvious, that 
the standard of intelligence is yet much too low 
among the agricultural class of society; and that 
we are, as a body, much too negligent in embrac- 
ing the means of improving our art, which at this 
day are brought within the reach of every one, 
and which may be easily attained. 

I am aware that there are some who plead that 
they are too poor to furnish themselves with 
books—let all such examine a litle, and serious- 
ly inquire for the cause that has produced the low 
state of their finances; and perchance they may 
discover some way by which their expenditures 
may be reduced, and their coffers replenished. 
Perhaps one cause of their poverty may be found 
in expensive and foolish habits ; too much may 
be spent for dress, and other appendages of exter- 
nal show—too much also for indulgences of the 
passions and the appetites—have any become a 
slave to the habit of taking their bitters in the 
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morning a dine 4 at ave, and another at four 
o’clock in the afternoon ; if so, let all such abandon 
the practice—let them leave it off altogether— 
taste it not, touch it not; and in this alone, there 
might very properly be a pecuniary saving made 
to an amount of at least $14 annually—to say 
nothing of the value of the time spent in running 
after the hateful poison. But this is by no means 
all that might be saved by the 
such a senseless practice ; we will say nothing 
about bruised eyes, bloody noses, broken shins, 
nor law suits, (all which could be avoided), still 
there is a saving of infinitely greater importance 
than these ; do you ask what it can be ? I answer 
peace of mind—family peace—peace in society— 
bodily health—a sound mind—mental vigor, and 
rational prospect of a long and happy life. And 
are not these savings that every good economist 
will delight to attend to ? 

There is still another class in society, who de- 
clare that the reason why they do not read is for 
the want of time ; these say that ‘ we are always 
so hurried in business, that we can find no time 
to devote to reading.” Now are not these people 
frequently seen yawning and indolent, or indulg- 
ing in vain and frivolous amusements, or gratifying 
an idle curiosity ? Let all such arrange their busi- 
ness in the best possible manner—let there be seen 
method and order, in the arrangement—let them 
have a place for every thing, and let every thing 
be seen in its place—let whatever is resolved to 
be done, be done in the proper season, and done 
well—ever recollecting “that whatever is worth 
doing, is worth doing well.” Let this be done 
and I should hazard nothing by saying that am- 
ple time might soon be gained, tor reading and re- 
flection. 

Ifow can the long winter evenings, from Octo- 
ber to March, and a considerable portion of the 
many stormy days that happen in the year, be 
more appropriately spent by the farmer, than by 
devoting them to reading * by his own fire side ?” 

If this were generally done, it would soon be 
seen that the aggregate amount of improvement 
thus obtained would be of no small importance to 
the agricultural interest; for it is obvious, that it 
is only by an intellectual and virtuous cultivation 
of the mind that we can expect to realize profit, 
or to give dignity to our occupation. This will 
also, be the best means of securing ourselves 
against the temptations of vice and intemperance 
evils which readily assail the ignorant and the 
idle ; and in this way we shall rise above the de- 
grading maxims of the world, by which it has 
been supposed that a laboring man must necessari- 
ly be vulgar and ignorant. 

Perhaps there is no way by which soe much val- 
uable information can be acquired, at so small an 
expense, as by the establishment of Social cireu- 
lating Libraries; and [ beg leave to suggest for 
your consideration, the expediency of forthwith 
establishing in the respective towns in the county, 
(wherever it would be practicable) circulating 
Libraries ; the books to consist principally of such 
as treat on the following subjects, viz. Natural 
Philosophy, Agriculture, Horticulture, Chemistry, 
Domestic manufactures, Rural economy, Mineral- 
ogy, the rearing and management of domestic ani- 
mals, the diseases with which they are liable to be 
afflicted, and the most approved methods of cure ; 
to which might be added, books treating on the 
mechanic arts. 

If forty or fifty individuals in each town in the 





abandonment of 


county would unite for that purpose, and advance 
three or four dollars each, a very handsome begin- 
ning might be made, and by a small tax annually 
paid on each share, the value of the library would 
be constantly increasing ; and the mental satisfaction 
to be enjoyed by being able, on any occasion, to 
show the why and wherefore would of itself be am- 
ple compensation for all sums thus advanced. I 
cannot better close this long (and to my hearers I 
fear uninteresting address) than by a quotation 
from Proverbs, 

‘*Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get 
wisdom : and with all thy getting, get understand- 
ing. 

Exalt her, and she shall promote thee: she shall 
bring thee to honor when thou dost embrace her. 

She shall give to thine hand an 
grace ; a crown of glory shall she deliver to thee.” 





HOMER AND STEAM. 

Ar the ninth anniversary of the London Mechan- 
ic’s Institution, Dr. Birkbeck, in awarding a prize 
of £20 for the best essay on steam, observed, that 
the author had discovered sev eral notices of the 
power of steam by the ancients, which had escaped 
preceding writers. He had also detected, in the 
eighth book of the Odyssey, a probable allusion to 
steam navigation : 

“So shalt thou instant reach the realms assigned, 

In wondrous ships, self-moved, instinct with mind: 

No helm secures their course, no pilot guides ; 

Like man intelligent they plough the tides, 

Conscious of every coast and every bay, 

That lies beneath the sun’s all-seeing ray. 

Though clouds and darkness veil the encumbered sky, 
Fearless through darkness and through clouds they tly, 
High tempests rage, high rolls the swelling main, — 
The sea may roll, the tempests rage in vain. 





ELEGANT COMPLIMENT. 

Ar the late Ladies Fair in Boston, Mrs. O. who 
presided at one of the tables for the sale of arti- 
cles for the benefit of the school for the blind, at- 
tracted no little attention, as well on account of 
the graces of her person as the rarity and elegance 
of her wares. Whilst engaged in the avocations 
of the day, asailor approached her, and exhibited 
strong symptoms of becoming a purchaser of some 
of the rich articles with which the table was déc- 
orated. He drew from his pocket a ten dollar bill, 
and after looking for some time steadfastly at the 
lady, he laid the money upon the table and was 
about to withdraw ‘ Will you not take some article 
for your money ?” said Mrs. O. The honest tar 
turned again towards her, and looked—then, with 
an expressive hitch, sheered off, saying—* Vo ; 
Pve had my money’s worth.” 

This anecdote bears some affinity to, and is not 
less complimentary than that which is told of the 
Duchess of Devonshire, at wirose eyes the coal- 
man asked leave to light his pipe. That celebra- 
ted lady always declared that after the coalman’s 
compliment, all others were vapid——. Y. Com. 
Adv. 

A CHEAP AND CONVENIENT BATH. 

Tuere is one mode of refreshing and hardening 
the body that is extremely cheap, extremely con- 
venient, and yet seldom adopted. The warm and 
cold baths are indispensable to health. No system 
can go on with its full natural vigor, so long as the 
pores of the skin are encumbered and obstructed 
by the particles of perspirable matter, that not be- 
ing carried off by evaporations, accumulate on the 
surface. In some form or other, general ablu- 
tion is required, and that often, by all animals, and 
by none more than by man. Independently of the 
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benefits of cleanliness dusted from such baths, 
there are other advantages resulting from them 
which it is not our purpose here to discuss: and 
which, to medical men certainly, are already sufli- 
ciently familiar. But the cold and the warm bath 
are attended with some inconvenience, and with 
some expenditure of time, and, in this city, of money 
It is not an indifferent matter, therefore, 
that . should be reminded of the power of the air 
bath, in promoting both health and comfort, and 
abides the water bath less frequently nece ssary. 
It costs nothing to expose oneself’ a few minutes, on 
rising in the morning, to the air ofa dressing room ; 

and after a short time, it will always be regarded 
as aluxury. In summer the windows of the apart- 
ment may be open, and the external air admitted 
freely around the person, If to this delicious and 
invigorating bath, friction be added, we can searce- 
ly name a more sure method of preventing disease 
and imparting tone and vigor to the whole system. 

Time even need not be given to this bath. 'The 
windows being thrown open, and the door of the 
dressing room shut, the operation of shaving (which 
by the way is performed at this time with more ease, 
and less danger of drawing blood, than at any other 
part of the day,) and the ceremonies of ablution 
may all be performed ina state of nudity; so that 
the thorough air bath may be taken every day with- 
out the least possible expense, even of a moment's 
time, without inconvenience, and with great ad- 
vantage to the body and mind. 





also. 


We forbear to dilate on this subject. To the 
wise, the word already written will be suflicient. 
The foolish, pages of arguments and explanation 
would but confirm in their folly—Med Journal. 





LOWELL. 

Firreen years ago the town of Lowell might 
have existed in the imagination of some scientific 
speculator, who had traversed the ground then oc- 
cupied by the Locks and Canal, but it had exis- 
tence no where else. Now Lowell is a town of 
12,000 inhabitants, and some 20 factories, 14 
churches, 25 lawyers, as many doctors, a half doz- 
en hotels, and blocks of brick, stone and wood too 
tedious to enumerate. Upon a man, whose blood 
has grown rather stagnant under the influence of an 
old, long-settled and quiet neighborhood, a visit to 
Lowell would operate as a stimulant of no small 
power. There, every thing is in motion, that is 
capable of motion. The waters rush furiously 
down the falls and rapids,—wheels are performing 
their incessant gyrations, the road maker, the car- 
penter, and the bricklayer are plying their active 
toils, the streets and avenues are filled with people, 
all full of life, bustle, and animation. The picture 
is gay, shifting and crowded. It gives one some 
idea of the scenes at an eastern bazaar, or some 
great fair where a great deal of business must be 
transacted in a limited period; and where every 
man feels that time is money, and must be im- 
proved assuch. What achange! How omnipotent 
is capital, how magical the working of the Amer- 
ican System !—.Vewburyport Herald. 





Irrigation —Every farmer should have in his yard 
a cistern, or some similar receptacle for his liquid 
manure. In our often dry and burning climate, 
watering grass and other crops would be the means 
not only of keeping the crops in a growing state un- 
til they are supplied with rain, but greatly enrich 
the land. 
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Saturday, June 1, 1833. 

Flowers presented. By Mr. 8. Walker, of Rox- 
bury. Iris two varieties; Roses; Phlox Alba, 
Peania, double white; Hesperus  Matronalis 
(Double White Roillet); Spirea Filipendula, (Com- 
mon Dropwort); Veronica Gentionaides, (Gentian 
leaved Speedwell); Saxifraga Umbrosia, (London 
Pride); Minulus Aurea, (Monkey flower); Viola 
Grandiflora, alba ; do. purpurea, do. tricolor, do. 
Maria Louisa, do. do. Adelaide, do. do. Nigra, do. 
do. Seedling, very large; William Wallace do. do. 
Tam O'Shanter ; Lychnis Chaleedonica, (Double 
red Ragged Robin); Hyacinth monstrosus; Hemero- 
eallis Flava; Pinks; Achillea A®gyptiaca (Mgyp- 
tian Milfoil) Tradescantia Alba, do. Rubra, do. do. 
Purpurea. Aquilegia Cerulea, do. Alba. Cle- 
matis Integrifolla ; Campanula flosculi, do. Lon- 
icera. 

By John Prince, Esq. Scotch Roses. By Mr. 
John A. Kenrick, Spartiumseco parium; Azalea 
flamma. Poenia, Double White, do. Decora, do. 
Rosea; Aristolochia sepha; Calycanthus floridus ; 
Viburnum oxycrocus; Magnolia glauca. Rose 
Acacia, new variety ; Honeysuckle, four varieties ; 
Scotch Roses, &c. 


Messrs. Winships, their usual exhibition of 


flowers, of which there were about sixty varieties. 

Mr. ‘Thomas Mason, of Charlestown, presented 
on the 25th ult. some fine tulips, which were ac- 
cidentally omitted in last week’s report of Hortieul- 
tural proceedings. 


For the Com. J. Winsure, Chairman. 





Fruits presented. ‘Two Boxes of Early Virginia 
and Royal Scarlet Strawberries, raised in open 
ground, ripe and fine flavored, by Mr. Rufus Howe, 
of Dorchester. 

Green Peas, of a good size, from the garden of 
E. Vose, Esq. of Roxbury, were exhibited. 

For the Com. iB. OV. Frenen. 


On the motion of Mr. Winship, the Society 
Voted, ‘That the flowers exhibited on Saturday be 
sold at auction, precisely at 12 o’clock, and the 
proceeds thereof appropriated towards the erection 
of a Monument to the memory of the late eminent 
Horticulturist Roperr Wyarr. 





Rapid mode of raising excellent vine plants. At 
the pruning season leave a shoot of young strong 
wood, over and above what may be wanted for 
training of a sufficient length to bend down as a 
layer into a pot; and also for training it during 
its growth, when the vine begins to push, displace 
the buds from the shoot intended for laying, except 
the leading one. When this is grown to about all 
eight inches or one foot long, bend down to the 
pot and lay it so that the top joint, whence the 
young shoot has sprung, may be fixed with a 
strong crook at about one inch under the surface 
of the mould. As soon as it begins to take root, 
weaken its resources from the mother plant by 
making an incision in the wood behind the pot, 
which enlarge by degrees, as fast as the young 
plant will bear it until it is quite separated from 
the old one.— Gard. Mag. T. Rurcer. 





_Bunkerhill Monument. Aneffort isnow making 
without a doubt of its success by the Massachusetts 
Charitable Association to complete the Monument. 


COTTON SEED OIL FACTORY. 

Tue Missisippi Journal gives a very detailed ac- 
count of a factory, established in the city of Natch- 
ez, and now in operation, for manufacturing oil 
from cotton seed. ‘The factory belongs to Messrs 
Samuel Plummer & Co, of which firm Major An- 
derson Miller isa partner. Itis an immense un- 
dertaking. Their building is eighty-four feet by 
eighty, one and a half story high, and contains a 
steam engine of 224 inch cylinder, and five feet 


stones, and a machine to prepare and grind the 
seed for heating; eight cylinders for heating the 
meal; acorn and seven lever presses in preparation, 
to carry on the business with despatch, and to the 
saving of manual labor. The establishment is the 
largest of the kind in the United States, and is ca- 
pable of making from one to two thousand gallons 
of oil perday. The oil is used for painting and 
burning.— Boston Transcript. 





Rhubarb Plant. Edward Bevan in the Hor. 
Reg. observes “that it is I believe an ascertained 
fact, that allowing plants to seed has an exhaust- 
ing eflect, as well upon the plants themselves as 
upon the soil they grow in. Some, which if 
prevented from seeding, would prove perennial 
uniformly die the following winter, if allowed to 
seed. Others if raised too late to blossom the year 
in which they are sown, are well known to pro- 
duce more vigorous plants, and consequently finer 
flowers, the year following. 

Applying this principle to my Rhubarb, I re- 
move its blossom buds in their earliest infancy 
except when I wish to perfect a few of its seeds, 
this, however, I have rarely attempted, as like the 
potato it is much more speedily propagated through 
the medium of the roots than by sowing the seed. 

Whenever [I have allowed a rhubarb plant to 
ripen its seed I have found it suffer in the vigor 
of its leaves, not only during the year of its flow- 
ering, but on the following year also.” 





Mr. Randolph, it is said, has provided for the 
EMANCIPATION OF ALL HIS SLAVES. He has also 
made provision for the support of such of them as 
are children, until they are able to take care of 
themselyes—and for the aged and infirm, during 
lite. 





dar and Register has been published in China for 
the year 1832. According to this authority, the 
population returns of the celestial empire, in 1831, 
amounted to 362 millions ; of which number the 
capital, Pekin alone is said to contain five millions. 





Tue steamboat built by the Boston Coal Com- 
pany, plies regularly between the Boston coal 
mines about twenty miles above this, and Muncy 
dam, passing down one day and returning the next. 
She draws about fifteen inches of water is near one 
hundred feet in length and sixteen in width, and 
moves with speed and majesty. She came from 
Williamsport to Jersey Shore yesterday, a distance 
of about 17 miles by water, in two hours and 
twenty minutes. The use to which she is now 
applied is to tow arks and carry passengers.—Penn. 


Paper. 





A town has been built in the gold region of Geo. 
by the name of Araria. ‘This town has been erec- 


ted in less than twelve months and has a newspa- 
per already. 





stroke, driving eight hulling machines, five setts of 


Tue first specimen of an Anglo Chinese Calen- | 


| 
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Tue directors of the old bridge in Charlestown 
have voted to appropriate one half of the nett tolls 
of the month of June to the purpose of completing 
the Bunkerhill Monument. 





Ir has been determined to take the frigate Con- 
stitution into the new dry dock in Charlestown, 
Mass. about the middle of June, where she will 


undergo a thorough repairng, and be coppered 
anew. The Constitution is one of the oldest ships 


in the navy—she was built in Boston in 1797, and 
is considered by seamen as ** the fortunate ship.” 

Srrawrerriks from the garden at the House of 
Industry South Boston were in the Boston market 
on the morning of the Ist inst. 





Accelerated movement on Canals.—It has been 
ascertained by experiments on Paddington Canal, 
near London that canal boats, by using superior 
may be drawn at the rate of 10 miles an 


horses, 


hour. 





In the temple of Isis is the identical spot where 
the priests concealed themselves while delivering 
oracles that were supposed to proceed from the 
mouth of the Goddess! Here were found the bones 
of the victims sacrificed ; and, in the refactory of 
the abstemious priests, were discovered the remains 
of hams, fowls, eggs, fish, and bottles of wine! These 
jolly friars were carousing most merrily, and no 
doubt laughing heartily at the credulity of man- 
kind, when Vesuvius poured out a libation on 
their heads which put an end to their mirth, and 
more effectually disturbed their digestion, than did 
the denunciation of our amiable Henry VIII. anni- 
hilate the appetite of Cardinal Woolsey! One 
priest seems to have had an eye to business in the 
dreadful scramble! He helped himself to three 
hundred and sixty pieces of silver, forty-two of 
bronze, and eight ot gold, which he wrapped in 
cloth so strong as to stand the wear and tare of sev- 
enteen centuries, He fled with these spoils of the 
temple, but was overtaken by death near the trag- 
ic theatre, where his skeleton was found, grasping 
the treasure, in 1832! Few indeed, have been 
able to clasp the mammon of unrighteousness so 
long in the cold embrace of death. 





We learn that the Messrs. Winships of Brigh- 
ton have presented the Selectinen of Lexington, 
from their nursery at Brighton, with a dozen of 
their beautiful Weeping Willows, which are placed 
around the Monument in Lexington, where the first 
blood was spilt in the American Revolution. 


Two canal boats recently passed Palmyra, N. Y. 
eastward, freighted with two hundred and _ fifty 
barrels (twenty five thousand dozen) eggs from 
Ohio. These valuable cargoes were owned by a 
speculated from ** down east.” 


—— ~~ ow 


Mr. Avery’s Acquittal. ‘The Providence Journal 
of the 3d inst. states that after being out sixteen 
hours the Jury in the case of the Rev. E. K. 


Avery returned a verdict of acquittal. 





Temperance. The report of ‘The National Tem- 
perance Convention states that within the last six 
years there have been formed 6,000 Temperance 
Societies, embracing one million members, that 
2000 distillerie shave ceased, and 5,000 merchants. 
discontinued vending ardent spirits: that there are 
700 of our vessels which do not carry it. 





Se at rate ole ae 


Sit Dee 
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From the Genesee Farmer. 
SUMMER PRUNING. 

A strong argument in favor of summer pruning, 
and also of spare pruning, may be drawn from the 
following physiological data, which we quote from 
Mr. J. Goss, and which every man of science will 
appreciate as correctly stated. 

“It is well known to vegetable physiologists of 
the present day, that timber on the trunk of a tree, 
is composed of concentric layers, or rather eylin- 
ders of wood, each cylinder being the produce of 
one year. It is likewise generally agreed, that the 
fibrous part of these cylinders is an aggregate of 
the fibres (or roots, as they may without much im- 
propriety be called) which originate from the base 
of each leaf bud, and descend to the ground, in- 
sinuating themselves between the inner bark and 
the outer sap wood, covering the surface of the lat- 
ter. It is evident, therefore, and was long ago ob- 
served by Duhamel, that any natural circumstan- 
ces which remarkably increase or diminish the 
number of leaf-buds in a tree, will occasion a cor- 
respondent modification in the thickness of the 
wood produced by them. Pruning in the autumn 
or early in the spring, diminishes the number of 
leaf-buds, and will consequently be followed by a 
thinner layer of wood than usual.” 

The above considerations, superadded to those 
recently stated in the Farmer in favor of suim- 
mer pruning, we trust will induce some to make 
the experiment of innovating upon the old, but 
we think bad, practice, of pruning in the autumn or 
spring. The time recommended for summer 
pruning, it will be remembered, is between the 
first and second growth, late in June or early in 
July. B. 





RHUBARB PIE. 
Tue Rhubarb root, which makes such rich and 
delicious pies, will grow doubly well by placing 
an empty barrel over it. A friend of ours had 
two plants by the side of each other. ‘To test the 
fact, he placed a barrel over one, and left the oth- 
er uncovered. At the expiration of a fortnight, 
the covered one had extended itself beyond the 
top of the barrel, while the other by its side had 
grown, perceptibly, but very little. One plant 
served in this manner, will supply the largest fam- 
ily with materials for delicious Rhubarb pies.— 
Northampton Courier. 





From the Boston Courier. 
PUBLIC SALE OF WOOL. 

Tue sale of Wool which took place last week, 
at Quincy Hall, brought together a very large com- 
pany, consisting of manufacturers from this and 
the adjoining states, and most of the principal deal- 
ers of other cities. The catalogue contained over 
100,000 Ibs, of fleece Wool, of very desirable qual- 
ities: 70,000 Ibs. Nos. 1 and 2 pulled ; 15,000 Ibs. 
imported Saxony ; 40,600 Ibs. Spanish sheep and 
lambs’; 500 bales Buenos Ayres and Montevideo ; 
200 bales washed and unwashed Smyrna; besides 
several smaller parcels of coarse foreign Wool. 

Notwithstanding the sale was fully attended 
and the Wool advertised was of the most desirable 
kinds, there was but little spirit manifested and 
only a very small portion of the Wool was disposed 
ef; prices falling considerably below the expecta- 
tions of owners. We notice the following as the 


principal sales which were made, viz :—12,000 
lbs. fleeces, from 4 to 3 blood merino, at 43 a 45c.; 
3,000 lbs. # to full blood merino, 53 c.; 10,000 Ibs. 
full blood merino and Saxony fleeces, 624 c.; 3,400 





lbs. very good No, 2, pulled, 41 ¢.; 18,000 Ibs. 
No. 1, pulled, 44 a 483 ¢.; 2,500 Ibs. imported 
Saxony, 80 c.; 5,600 Ibs. do. do. 1064 ¢.; 4,500 
do. do. 130 ¢.; 15 bales Spanish sheep’s, R. 55 a 
87 ¢.; 5 do. do. do. R. R. inferior, 774 c.; 5 do. 
Spanish lambs’ 77 c.; 20 do. do. 80 ¢.; 1 do Sax- 
ony lambs’ 93 ¢.; 10 do. unwashed Smyrna, 18 
c.; 10 do. do. very dirty, 12 ¢.; 10 do. washed 
Barbary Wool, 26c.; 300 do, Buenos Ayres, 9 a 
114 c.; 8 do. do. very inferior, 54 c.; 10 do. Con- 
stantinople, limed, at 16 ¢.; 27 do. Mohair, 44 a 
48 ¢. The low prices, in general, which were 
obtained for fleece Wool, may be attributed main- 
ly to the fact, that shearing is near at hand, at 
which it is expected there will be an unusually 
large clip. 





CHURNING ON HORSEBACK. 

WE have just been told, by a gentleman who 
has travelled in South America, that the Indians 
near Buenos Ayres churn their milk on horseback. 
‘They have plenty of horses, and they are taught 
very early to ride with skill; so that when they 
wish to churn, they put their milk in a tin canister 
or any other convenient vessel, and taking it on 
horseback, gallop off several miles, till by the 
sound it makes in the churn, they know that the 
butter has separated from the buttermilk. Even 
little boys perform this service, for so well do 
they train their horses, that if the rider wishes to 
have his beast turn towards the right, he holds out 
his left hand, and presses the bridle rein gently 
against his neck ; and if to the left, be holds out 
his right hand, and presses the right rein; the 


horse always turning in an opposite direction, as if 


to get away from his hand. 

Our informant says, that on seeing a little Indi- 
an boy come galloping along one day with his 
churn, he asked him to stop, and inquired how 
far he had rode. He said about two leagues, (six 
miles.) On being asked how much farther he 
should go; he said about one more league. On 
opening the churn, the butter was already begin- 
ning to separate. Probably another league was 
suflicient to complete the process.—American Far- 
mer. 





PATENTS. . 
Tue number of patents granted for ‘useful in- 
ventions” in 1832, was 474, viz. to persous in 
Maine 24, New Hampshire 11, Massachusetts 56, 
Rhode Island 4, Connecticut 29, Vermont 14, 
New York 122, New Jersey 8, Pennsylvania 82, 
Maryland 12, Virginia 11, North Carolina 5, South 
Carolina 4, Georgia 4, Kentucky 7, Tennessee 7, 
Ohio 54, Louisiana 1, Indiana 4, Mississippi 3, 
Alabama 2, Missouri 1, Michigan Territory 2, 
District of Columbia 7. Total 474. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 

For the information of those who may wish to 
provide for their families ata very small rate, and 
who have not the means of rendering them any 
adequate assistance at their death, by will or inher- 
itance, the following case (which occurred in this 
city within a few months past and which is but 
partially known) is now made public. 

A merchant well advanced in life and who for 
more than forty years had been successful in busi- 
ness, became unfortunate. His family was large 
and so far as his means extended, must necessarily 
have been left destitute in the event of his speedy 
dissolution, which, however, was not, at that time, 
even probable. He, notwithstanding, it seems, 





was fully sensible of the uncertain tenure of Life, 
and caused his tobe insured in the latter part 
of November, at the Baltimore Lite Insurance 
Company, in the sum of 10,000. He died in the 
middle of February ensuing, within eleven weeks 
from the date of the policy, and bis widow has 
received the whole sum without any trouble or ex- 
pense, and before the period provided for the pay- 
ment thereof had expired. This provident act has 
rendered his family vot only comfortable, but, with 
prudence, independent ; and they have abundant 
cause to bless the day when a resolution so hap- 
py in its consequences was formed and acted on. 
—National Intelligencer. 





STUCCO FOR WALLS. 

In Italy great use is made of a stucco which 
gives to walls the brillianey, the cleanliness, and 
almost the hardness, of marble. It may be vari- 
ously colored, to suit the taste of the employer. 
This stucco is made very easily, by mixing lime 
and pulverized marble, in nearly equal propor- 
tions, according to the meagerness or richness of 
the marble. A paste or mortar is made of this 
mixture, and applied to the wall in the thickness 
of a five-frane piece, with a trowel wet with soap 
suds, and in such a way that the whole of the wall 
may be finished in the same day. None but min- 
eral colors should be mixed with the stucco, as the 
lime would destroy those derived from the vegeta- 


ble kingdom. To obtain the greatest brilliancy, 
the mortar should be applied with a cold trowel. 


Workmen, for the sake of ease and expedition, 
usually employ it warm. Chips and fragments of 
marble may be advantageously employed for this 
purpose. In cases where the appearance of a 
marble wall would be objectionable on account of 
its coldness, any portion of it may be covered with 
paper. 





Tue Season has been very favorable thus far 
for Agriculturists. During the latter part of April 
and early in May, the weather was warm and 
dry, so much so that apprehensions were en- 
tertained that the grass and grain would suffer 
material damage from drought, but for this fort- 
night past we have had copious rains at brief in- 
tervals, and the face of nature has assumed a most 
flourishing and verdant aspect. The crops of grass 
and grain look generally in fine condition, corn is 
doing well, it is said that the rye crop will be 
short, much of it having been winter killed, as it 
is termed by our farmers. 

There is a good prospect of a full supply of 
fruits of all varieties— Worcester Spy. 





PURE MILK. 

To guard the public against the deceptive prac- 
tices of those who would poison their fellow crea- 
tures, to enrich themselves, a company with a 
capital of $150,000, has been formed and char- 
tered by the Legislature of New Jersey, called the 
New York and Bergen Dairy Company. The ob- 
ject is to supply the city of New York with pure 
and rich milk, from animals fed in the pastures of 
New Jersey. 

As the impression that the eating of vegetables 
predisposes to cholera, is beginning again to extend 
itself it would be advisable for those who grow 
and sell them, to have the published opinion of a 
Board of Physicians on the subject. It is one of 
great and general importance, and should be scien- 
tifically illustrated for the benefit and direction of 
the community. The London physicians, who 
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will be acknowledged a very competent tribunal, 
gave, as their opinion, that vegetables are a whole- 


some and safe food, and rather a preventive of 


cholera. But it would be well to have the record- 
ed opinion of our own physicians in this matter, 
and our gardeners are interested in its obtainment 
and publication. 





From the Hagerstown Torch-Light. 

THE wheat crop is the most important of all 
crops to the farmer. A man who has one hun- 
dred acres of cleared land, of common quality, 
ought to raise on an average one thousand bushels 
of merchantable wheat, and also rye, corn, oats, and 
potatoes, sufficient to defray the expenses of car- 
rying on the farming. ‘The wheat crop should 
always be clear gain. 

Dou’t startle at this, farmer. A man who has a 
farm of one hundred acres of cleared land, can 
yearly put forty acres of it in wheat; and if the 
land be in order as it should be and as every far- 
mer may have it, every acre of the forty will give 
25 bushels, amounting altogether to one thousand 
bushels. I shall now show how land must be 
farmed, in order to produce in this way. Never 
break your land before harvest and stir it after, as 
is customary with many farmers. Much plough- 
ing impoverishes land, and is productive of no 
good effects. Your wheat ground must be heavi- 
ly set in clover, and broken up after harvest with 
three horses, when the seed in the clover is ripe. 
By thus turning clover down after harvest, when 
the seed is ripe, it will never miss coming up in 
the spring, which is frequently the case when 
sown in the spring with seed. You also save be- 
tween forty and fifty dollars’ worth of seed annually 
which it would take to sow your ground. When 
the clover is ploughed down after harvest, before 
you seed the field, you must harrow it lightly the 
way you have ploughed it, in order to level the 
ground, and prevent the seed from rolling between 
the furrows and coming up in rows. Never 
plough your seed in with shovels, nor harrow it 
in across the ploughing, when you have turned 
down clover after harvest, lest you raise the clo- 
ver, but always harrow it in by twice harrowing 
with light harrows the way you have broken up 
your ground, Many farmers have ploughed down 
clover once, and finding that their crop was not 
bettered by it, but injured, as they believed, have 
never attempted itagain. This is almost invariably 
the case the first time clover is ploughed down af- 
ter harvest, especially if the fall be dry, and the 
winter frigid and close. In turning clover down 
you must necessarily plough the ground deep, and 
the first time you do it you turn up the clay, 
which being unmixed with manure of any sort on 
the top, is in a bad state to sow wheat on. The 
wheat after some time will sprout and come up, 
but will look vellow and very spindling. Its roots 
after some time, will get down among the unrotted 
clover, and there will choke, and for want of mois- 
ture a great deal of the wheat will dwindle away 
and die. The unrotted clover, too, below, will 
keep the ground loose and springy, so that the 
frost will injure the wheat not a littl. But 
when the clover is ploughed down a second time, 
the bad effects to the wheat crop arising from un- 
rotted clover, are not experienced. You then turn 


up the clover from below which was ploughed 
down before, and which is a manure on the top. 
The seed sown on it now springs up directly, and 
before the winter sets in has taken deep root. The 





clover now turned down rots very soon, in con- 
sequence of the rotten clover turned up, which as 
manure always keeps the ground moist, however 
dry the fall. You may now go on farming in this 
way—every time you turh upa coat ot clover, 
turn down one, and your wheat crop will never 
fail, until your land becomes so rich, that you will 
have to reduce it with corn. 





From the New York Farmer. 
NATIVE ORNAMENTAL PLANTS, 
“Tin the fields | meet a smiling lower, 
Methiiks it whispers, Giod created me, 
And I to lim devote my litte hour, 
Ju lonely sweetness and humility.” 

I find many of my neighbors pleasantly attracted 
‘over hills, through vallies and by river brink,’ in 
search of our native uncultivated flora, and their 
gardens begin to show a brilliant collection of all 
that is pleasing. 

This appears the most suitable season to make 
selections, the flowers being now mostly in bloom. 
Removals of plants may be made with a small ball 
of earth round the roots, and about half of the 
flower stem left standing ; in this way, with some 
shading and watering for a short time, one can 
have at once, all the shades of blue, pink, scarlet, 
yellow, purple, and white of the present and past 
month, blooming in our flower borders with all 
their charming wild native sweetness. 

“ Your voiceless lips, O flowers! are living preachers, 
Each cup a pulpit, each leaf a book, 
Supplying to my tancy numerous teachers 
From loneliest nook.” 

The prolific hand of Nature, has scattered more 
than one hundred and twenty varieties of her- 
baceous and flowering shrubs,—within twelve or 
fifteen miles of this village, and every hill and dale 
is now made tributary to add to the domestic floral 
wreath. How pleasant to notice this growing 
taste—and it is fondly to be hoped this national 
kind of feeling, for the collection of many fine 
plants to be found all around us, may spread all 
over the country, great and prolific as it is in 
vegetable wealth, till at least, samples of what is 
useful, grand and beautiful, may be secured from 
the rapid advances made by the axe and the plough, 
in all directions among our great host of native 
beauties. 

In elegancy of shape and brilliancy of color, 
many of our wild flowers will be found to bear a 
fine contrast with the exetic plants of any nation, 
At this moment, several indigenous plants are be- 
fore me, which are superior to many green-house 
plants that require great care to obtain a dingy 
flower and sickly foliage, from a poor shaped 
plant. 

To the amateur cultivator of flowers in the 
open ground, little need be said in praise of our 
elegant hardy plants, which are easy of culture, 
show their beauties plentifully at the proper season, 
and stand the cold of our severest winters. Our 
climate in this, and many other states, is found 
equal to that of any country for the cultivation of 
culinary vegetables and fruits; and when we look 
at our numerously fine and graceful forest trees, 
with the whole extensive variety of superb shrubs 
and flowers, we are led to conclude the time is 
not far distant when the ornamental department ot 
gardening, in all its elegant branches, will be fully 
fostered, and prove our climate, soil and capability 
of our people in this tasty, fascinating art, not to 
be second to those of any country. 

Lansingburgh, Sept. 6, 1832. 


Tue editor of the Easton Centinel gives the fol- 
lowing as a certain cure forthe tooth ache; “Take 
a lump of unslacked lime about the size of a bieckory 
nut and dissolve or slack itin two-thirds or three 
quarter of atumbler of water, Hold the lime water 
inthe mouth contiguous to the aching tooth, and 
certain relief will ensue. If the relief is not per- 
manent, repeat the application as often as the pain 








returns. If the pain is stubborn and refuses to 
yield, the lime may be made thicker and stronger.” 

The editor says he has tried this remedy fre- 
quently, and never knew it to fail, notwithstanding 
the Fire King’s elixir has been tried in vain, 

From the New York Farmer 
YELLOWS IN PEACH TREES. 

Sirn,—As Lama cultivator of the peach, and 
have been for some years past, and have given 
my attention to the diseases of the tree, I do believe 
that | know something by experience. First, it is 
a fact the yellows can be given to a healthy tree by 
inoculating it from a diseased tree, or by trim- 
ming a diseased tree and then passing on with the 
same knife to a healthy tree ; and the moment you 
amputate a limb with the knife that has got the 
seeds of death on it, it will be sure to take, as it 
would be to inoculate a child with the small-pox. 
In 1830, I had some cions brought to me by Mr. 
S., some that had the yellows in its first stage, and 
some trom a healthy one. They were budded on 
young trees of thatsummer’s growth. They were 
fine aud healthy young trees. Now I will give 
you the result of the two lots of cions. In the 
first lot there were about 140 trees budded from 
it; 120 trees grew from the 140, and they had 
the yellows, all of them in 1831, and the 20 were 
not cut down for the buds, because the buds did not 
start to grow, then these 20 natural trees, all of 
them, had the yellows. Second lot of cions—part 
of them were budded on the same row where No. 
1 was, and the remainder on the next row; there 
were 250 buds inserted ; 220 grew. They are 
al! healthy, and the natural ones were healthy, and 
buds inserted into them again. 

How often do we see advertisements to cure the 
yellows in peach trees ; but that has never been 
done, nor never can be. The only remedy is, 
when you see a tree that is attacked with that dis- 
ease, dig it up; do not leave it for the fruit. If 
it bears, che fruit is not worth any thing—poor 
tastele « -rash. 

I think by proper management a peach orchard 
could be kept from the yellows for six or eight 
years. Ihave 120 trees 5 and 6 years old, and not 
one of them has got the yellows. When I got the 
the trees, there was one kind among them that the 
yellows made its appearance on the first summer 
after planting. As soon as I discovered it, I dug 
them up and planted out good ones, and now they 
are all healthy, and I believe will continue so for 
five years to come, with proper management, 

Middletown, New-Jersey, 1833. SEVIS. 





Thorburn’s Seed Store. Every time we visit 
this establishinent, our pleasure is not only renew- 
ed, but increased. At this time the plants are ina 
most admirable condition, making a most taste- 
ful and beautiful display of nature’s beauties. 


‘) The Messrs. Thorburn are deserving of much cred- 


it for thus adding to the charms of nature.—WN. Y. 
Farmer. 





Horse Chesnut. ‘The wood of the horse ches- 
nut makes very durable stakes for vines.--Hor. Reg. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTICE. 

We hope our Friends and Subscribers will ex- 
cuse our importunity if we press with earnestness 
an unusual appeal to their justice and generosity 
as regards claims due for the .Vew England Farmer. 
Those who have been prevented by distance, or 
other circumstances from making the payments, 
which are the radicles of our stock are respectfully 
and respectively informed that we are in want of 
such a number of small sums, (like those for which 
they stand indebted on our books,) as may enable 
us to make sundry large disbursements to paper- 
makers, printers and certain other importunate 
personages who tell us that they ‘ want money, 
and must have it.” 

In our case a liberal translation of pro bono 
publico should seem to be for the benefit of the Pub- 
lisher of the New England Farmer; as we will 
prove by the following lithit of chopped logic, viz. 
Our paper is devoted to Agriculture ; agriculture 
is the foundation of all public good; Ergo, if we 
are stinted as regards pecuniary matters the Com- 
monwealth is injured. Moreover, we are about com- 
mencing the twelfth volume of our Herculean and 
perdurable labors for the behoofof the community 
of Cultivators; and have in contemplation §cer- 
tain improvements which cannot be carried into 
effect without the means requisite to their accom- 
plishment. 





WATER, ITS USE IN VEGETATION, &c. 

We have been requested by a subscriber to give 
some remarks on the uses of water in agriculture 
and the means of its artificial application. 

In the first place we would remark that it is not 
advisable to let theoretical speculations on the ad- 
vantages of irrigation induce a cultivator to incur 
great expenses in counteracting natural deficiencies 
of soil, &c. Where grounds are free from perennial 
springs or low marshes, excess of moisture, may, 
with proper management, be turned to certain pro- 
fit. It is not very difficult to make provision to 
drain off an excess of water; but where the soil is 
naturally too dry, moisture cannot often be sup- 
plied by art, in sufficient quantities for agricultural 
purposes, but by an expense, entirely inconsistent 
with the economy of farming, 

Perhaps the best possible mode of watering 
plants in most cases is to attract the requisite 
moisture from the atmosphere. ‘That water exists 
in the atmosphere may be proved as follows :—If 
some of the salt called muriate of lime that has 
been just heated red, be exposed tothe air, even 
in the driest and coldest weather, it will increase in 
weight and become moist; and in a certain time 
will be converted into a fluid. If put into a retort 
and heated, it will yield pure water; will gradual- 
ly recover its pristine state; and, if heated red its 
former weight ; so that it is evident, that the wa- 
ter united to it was derived from the air, And that 
it existed in the airin an invisible and elastic form, 
is proved by the circumstance, that if a given 
quantity of air be exposed to the salt, its volume 
and weight will diminish, provided the experiment 
be correctly made. 

The quantity of water which exists in air as va- 
por, varies with the temperature. In proportion 
as the weather is hotter, the quantity is greater. 
At 50 degrees of Fahrenheit air contains about 





one fiftieth of its volume of vapor; and as the 
specific gravity of vapor is to that of air nearly 
as 10 to 15, this is about one seventy-fifth of its 
weight. 

At 100 degrees supposing that there isa free 
communication with water, air contains about one 
fourteenth part of vapor in volume, or one 21st in 
weight. It is the condensation of vapor by dimi- 
nution of the temperature of the atmosphere, 
which is probably the principal cause of the for- 
mation of the clouds, and of the fall of dew, mist, 
snow or hail. 

Now in order to moisten the earth in a dry time 
we have only to obtain moisture from the air, 
which is a great reservoir of moisture, existing in 
most abundance, in the hottest weather. ‘This 
moisture can only be artificially obtained by attrac- 
tion or causing it to be absorbed by some other 
substance. It may be absorbed either by the soil, 
the manure, orthe plants themselves for whose nour- 
ishment it is required. With regard to the power 
of the soil to absorb water, by what is called cohe- 
sive attraction, this depends in some measure on the 
division of its parts. If the earth be hard, and 
its particles as it were welded together, it will attract 
but little moisture from the air, dews &c. and 
even the rains will run off without penetrating the 
surface. Thus a foot path over a field in dry 
weather will be dryer than the untrodden soil on 
its borders, and the more you stir a_ soil, other 
things being equal, the less will it suffer by 
drought. 

Sir Humphry Davy observed that ** The power 
of the soil to absorb water by cohesive attraction 
depends in a great measure upon the state of di- 
vision of its parts; the more divided they are, 
the greater is their absorbent power. ‘The differ- 
ent constituent parts of soils likewise appear to act 
even by cohesive attraction, with different degrees 
of energy. Thus vegetable substances appear to 
be more absorbent than animal substances ; animal 
substances more so than compounds of alumina 
and silica, [clay and sand] and compounds of al- 


urmina and silica more absorbent than carbonates of 


lime and magnesia: their diflerences may, howev- 
er possibly depend upon the differences in their 
state of division and the surface exposed. 

‘The power of soil to absorb water from air 
is much eonnected with fertility. When this pow- 
er is great, the plant is supplied with moisture in 
dry seasons ; and the effect of evaporation in the 
day is supplied by the absorption of aqueeus ya- 
por from the atmosphere, by the interior parts of 
the soil during the day, and by both the exteri- 
or and interior during the night. The stiff clays 
approaching to pipe clays in their nature, which 
take up the greatest quantity of water when it is 
poured upon them in a fluid form, are not the soiis 
which absorb most moisture from the atmosphere 
in dry weather. They cake and present only a 
small surface to the air; and the vegetation on 
them is generally burnt up almost as readily as on 
sands. The sods that are most efficient in supply- 
ing plants with water by atmospheric absorption, 
are those in which there is a due mixture of sand, 
finely divided clay, and carbonate of lime, with 
some animal or vegetable matter, and which are 
so loose and light as to be easily permeable by the 
atmosphere. 

From the foregoing premises, it is apparent that 
one mode of watering plants, is to hoe them and 
keep the ground ina finely pulverized state about 
their roots. The leaves of living plants likewise 





attract the water held m solution in the atmos- 
phere. Some vegetables increase in weight from 
this cause, when suspended in the atmosphere and 
unconnected with the soil; such are the house- 
leek, and different species of the aloe. In very 
iutense heats, and when the soil is dry, the life of 
plants seems to be preserved by the absorbent 
power of their leaves; and it is a beautiful circum- 
stance in the economy of nature, that aqueous va- 
por is most abundant in the atmosphere when it is 
most needed for the purposes of life, and that when 
other sources of supply are cut off this is most co- 
pious. 

Dr. Deane observed ‘ vegetables that are newly 
transplanted, as they have their roots more or less 
diminished or otherwise injured, often need water- 
ing till they have taken new root. But this should 
be done with caution. If a dry season follow the 
transplanting, let them be watered if they appear 
to droop, only on evenings, and in cloudy weather, 
and with water that has been exposed one day, at 
least, to the shining of the sun; not with water 
directly from a well, or a cold spring, as it will 
give a chill to the plants. Only a small quantity 
should be applied at once, that it may have an ef- 
fect similar to that of a refreshing rain. For 
water applied too plentifully, sometimes washes 
away the finest of the mould from the roots; or 
makes little cavities about them which admit too 
much air. 

‘In adry season, whole gardens sometimes 
need watering ; and in doing it the above precau- 
tions are to be regarded. ‘They are happy who 
have a piece of standing water in their garden or 
arivulet near at hand, from whence the garden 
may be watered without much labor.” 

A copious supply of water is very essential to 
a good kitchen garden. Loudon remarks that 
‘¢ Many kitchen crops are lost, or produced of very 
inferior quality, for want of watering. Lettuces 
and cabbages are often bard and stringy; tur- 
nips and radishes do not swell ; onions decay ; 
cauliflowers die off; and in general, in dry 
seasons, all the crucifere (plants whose flowers 
consist of four petals placed in the form of a cross) 
become stinted or covered with insects even in 
rich and deep soils. Copiows waterings in the 
evenings, during the dry season, would produce 
that fulness and suculency, whieh we find in 
vegetables produced in the Low Countries, and in 
the Marsh Gardens at Paris, and in England at 
the beginning and latter end of the season. The 
vegetables brought to the London market from the 
Neat’s Houses, and other adjoining gardens where 
the important article of watering is much more 
attended to than in private country gardens, may 
be adduced as afiording proofs of the adyantage of 
the practice.” 

With regard to the quality of water used for 
irrigating land and watering plants there has been 
some disagreement, some preferring hardand oth- 
ers soft water. But in this asin many other cases 
no general rules can be laid down which do not 
admit of many exceptions. Sir Humphry Davy 
says ** When the water used in irrigation has flow- 
ed over a calcareous bed, it is generally found 
impregnated with carbonate of lime; [the most 
common cause of what is called hardness in water} 
and such water tends in that respect to ameliorate 
a soil in proportion as any of the modifications 
of lime and charcoal were deficient: but where 
these are already in excess, water charged with a 
lime sediment should be withheld ; while water 
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impregnated with sand, clay, gypsum or particles 
of iron would be beneficial. 

‘Common river water generally contains a cer- 
tain portion of the constituents of vegetable and 
animal bodies ; and after rains this portion is great- 
er than at other times; it is habitually largest, 
when the source of the stream is in a cultivated 
country. 

“In general, those waters which breed the best 
fish are the best fitted for watering meadows ; but 
most of the benefits of irrigation may be derived 
from auy kind of water, provided the soil be not 
already over charged with the prevailing ingredi- 
ents in the deposit left by the water; and provided, 
on the other hand, that the matter of the soil 
and the matter of the deposit are not pernicious 
when combined. These are the general princi- 
ples :—1. That waters containing ferruginous im- 
pregnations [particles of iron] tend to fertilize a 
calcareous soil, 2. Ferruginous waters are in- 
jurious on a soil which does not effervesce with 


acids, which is one of the tests of the presence of 


lime. 3. Caleareous waters which are known by 


the earthy deposit they afford when boiled, are of 


most use on siliceous (sandy) soils, or other soils 


containing no considerable portion of carbonate of 


lime.” 





Tue manual labor Literary Institution of Rhode 
Island, is now in successful operation, and the 
same is nearly full ; and is highly popular with 
the citizens of that place. 





AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW. 

RUSSELL, ODIORNE & CO, have just published, 
The American Monthly Review for June 1833, containing 
articles on the Northern Coasts of America—Life of Adam 
Clarke—Good Wives—Cushing’s Reminiscences of Spain— 
Francis the First—Characteristics of Women—Robinson’s 
Bible Dictionary—National Portrait Gallery—Autobiography 
of Thomas Shepard—Greenwood’s History of the King’s 
Chapel—Story’s Pensa Discourse—The District School as it 


was—The Toilette of Health, Beauty and Fashion—Study of 


the German Language—Monthly list of New Publications. 
Published monthly by RUSSELL, ODIORNE & CO. 154 
Washington Street, at $5 per annum. 


june 5 
PEMBROKE BUTTER AND TABLE 
Just received by Schr. Boston Packet— 
301 barrels and 360 sacks Butter Salt. 
Salt. 


Abundant evidence is before the public of the quality of this 





SALT. 


6600 loaves Table 


Salt being superior to any hitherto manufactured in any part of 


As such we warrant it and offer it for sale. 


CHAS L CAZENOVE & CO. 


the world. 
june 5 





SPLENDID DAHLIAS. 

WM. PRINCE & SONS, of Flushing, have in their col- 
lection above 600 magnificent varieties of the Dahlia, imported 
from the finest collections of Europe, and for the convenience 
of executing orders with despatch at this and later periods, 
they have several hundred in pots, which can be safely forward- 
ed at any moment. Orders must be sent direct per mail, and 
priced. Catalogues will be sent to every applicant. ow jd 


‘ HAMEWELL. 

The fast trotting horse Hamewell, by Barefoot, his dam the 
Virginia Mare, will stand for mares at the stable of Admiral 
Sir Isaac Coffin, at Brighton, this season at 15 dollars a mare. 
This fine anima! is now three years old and stands 15 hands one 
inch high. His color is dark bay, black legs, and well built in 
yroportion ; his action and speed is equal to that of any other 
ot of his age. Good pasturage for mares, aud the best of 
care will be taken of them. Gentlemen are respectfully invited 
to call and see this horse. J. PARKINSON, 

m 22 Brighton. 


THE FULL BLOODED HORSE SPORTSMAN. 
THE Subscriber informs the public that the above named 
horse will stand at his stable the ensuing season,—terms §20 
the season, which may be settled for $15 on or before the first 
of September next. Insurance as may be agreed between the 
parties. The stock of this horse are unusually promising and 
will not suffer (to say the least) by comparison with the get of 
any horse that has stood in this section for many years, and he 
is therefore recommended to the public with confidence by 
their obedient servant, S. JAQUES. 
10 Hills Stock Farm, Charlestown, 24 miles from Boston. 
Reference is made to Thomas Willams, Esq, of Chelsea, 
who has colts of Sportsman’s get. 8 
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oe ; THE HORSE NUMIDIAN. — 

The full Blooded Arabian Horse Numidian will stand for 
mares the ensuing season at the Ten Hill Stock Farm, on the 
Medford turnpike, 24 miles from Boston, at twenty dollars the 
season, or twenty-live dollars to insure with foal. ~ 

The history ot Numidian is this ;—In the winter of 1823—4, 
the Dey of Algiers was at war with the Cabolls,a tribe of 
Numidian Arabs. The Aga, (or General) Ehiea, who com- 
manded the Dey’s Janissaries (or troops) returned to Algiers 
inthe spring of 1824, having conquered the Arabs and brought 
with him as booty a number of their best horses, of which Nu- 
midian was one, a four year old colt at the time. He was ob- 
tained of the Aga by Mr. Shaler, then Consul in Algiers. He 
arrived in this country in December, 1826. 

He is said to be a sure foal getter and the colts are consid- 
ered very valuable. They are five years old and under. 
Since 1827 he has stood for mares at Mount Holly, Burlington 
SO. iN, . 
The Arabian horses from the Barbary coast are often called 
barbs. 

Gentlemen who may wish to know more particularly about 


him are requested to inquire of the subscriber at the Ten Hills | 


SAMUEL JAQUES. 


Stock Farm. 
m | 





WHOLESALE AND RETAIL CASH STORE. 

ELIAB STONE BREWER, No. 414, Washington Street, 
(South end) has received a general assortment of Spring and 
Summer Goods, among which are 100 cases English, French and 
American Prints of all prices and qualities—2U cases Petticoat 
Robes—1 case Cambric Muslins, some of which are very fine—1 
case Cotton Cambrics do. do.—1 case White Lilesia for lining 
ladies dresses—I1 case Book Binders’ Cambrick for do. do.—3 
cases do.—100 cases bleached and brown Sheeting and Shirting, 
some extra fine—I] case Marseifes Quilts, from 8 to 10 quarters 
—5 cases London Rose Blankets, some of a very superior qual- 
ity and large size—1 case Hearth Rugs—4 cases Chapp’s spool 
6 cord cotton, warranted—200 yards superior quality—5 cases 
Clark’s do. at very low prices by doz. or case—2000 fancy 
boxes—a large variety of colored and black French Silks at 
very reduced prices—2 cases col’d Battiste—1 case black and 
colored Barage—4 cases French aud London printed Muslins 
of new patterns and beautiful colors—2 cases three corded su- 
perfine Italianettes, black and fashionable colors—1 case com- 
mon do—I case Plaid Palmgrim’s super quality—1 case Pou 
de Soi a genteel article for ladies’ summer dresses, 9d per yd 
—20 ps super mix’d, drab, and olive Merino Cassinetts jor 
children’s summer dresses—20 ps Rouen Cassimere with a large 
variety of superfine and fine Broadcloths and Cassimeres— 
20 bales Pelisse Wadding—3 cases superior ‘Ticking—4 cases 
cheapdo—1L0 cases improved soft finished 4-4 Irish Linen, man- 
ufactured for the London market and imported expressly for 
the subseriber. 

The above goods are offered for cash only at prices so ex- 
tremely low as will make it an object for purchasers either by 
piece or yard to call and see. May 29 
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HARDWARE, 
100 dozen Ames Backstrap Shovels. 


20 do. do. Large Shovels, from No. 4 to 12 
20 do. do. Cast Steel Polished Shovels. 
100 do. Plympton Hoes. 

50 do. Stetson do. 

50 do.  Fales Cast Steel Goosenecked Hoes. 


Also, various other kinds of Hoes. 

100 dozen Manure Forks, comprising an assortment of vari- 
ous makers and qualities. 

150 dozen Farwell’s Scythes. 

150 do. Whipple & Hales half set Scythes, together with 
every description of HARDWARE GOODS, tor sale by 
LANE & READ, at No. 6, Market Square, near Fanueil 
Hall. ml3 





PATENT CAST STEEL HAY AND MANURE 
FORK 


° 
For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, Nos. 52 & 53, 

North Market Street, | doz. of WILLIS’ Improved Cast Steel 

socket Manure forks, the best article for the purpose that has 

been made, having a fine spring temper, works free and easy. 
1 doz of the best German steel do. do. ; 

Goodyear’s Philadelphia manufactory with 4, 5 & 6 
prongs or tines. 


“  Goodyear’s common do. do. do. 
“  Perkin’s best Shear Steel hay forks, do. do. 
“* Cast Steel do. o. do. do. 
“Good year’s best Philadelphia, do. 2, 3 and 4 tine 
“ do. common, do. do. 
do. Boy’s, do. do. 





FLOWER SEEDS. 

200 VARIETIES of very handsome annual, biennial and 
perennial FLowER Seeps, in packages of 20 varieties each. 
For sale at the New England Seed Store. Price $1 per pack- 
age. 64 cts. per paper. m 13 





FOR SALE OR TO LET 
A full blood Durham Short horn Bull if applied for imme- 
diatately will be sold low. 
Also for sale 2 Bull Calves, from young Boliver, 10 and 12 
months old. Inquire at the Farmer office. Also will be sold 
or Jet an imported Maltese Jack. 2w 
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baldwins, . @ 3 O0UL 3 20 
Beans, white, . - + | bushel | 100] 150 
BEEF, mess, _— barre] 1) &} 12 (0 
prime, . . . 2 *® $6 6 7 7 00 
pS ee oe a | 8 Sf § 75 
| Burren, inspected, No. 1, new, pound ] i 15 
CHEESE, new milk, . . “4 { 10 
fourmeal,. ...: ° a 4) 6 
skimmed milk, . . + « 6 3 4 
FEATHERS, northern, geese,. «+ of +H 43 
southern, geese, . e , 43 
Peas, Aoeteees. «cs 4 te 8 ss 9 i2 
FLAXSEED,. bushel 125!) 1 30 
FLour, Genesee, . . . . . . barre) > 75) 6 00 
Baltimore, Howard street, 66 6 OO] 6 12 
Baltimore, whart, . o 
Alexandria, . oe “ 5 75l 5 87 
Gratin, Corn, northern yellow, . bushel 75 76 
southern yellow,. « ss | 70 71 
a, a ore 78 80 
DOO, 6 tw we “ 60 7 
ls 4 aw 2h re ‘6 45 52 
ee ee ee ton 12 008} 14 00 
Honey, . , gallon w) 50 
Hops, Ist quality, pound 28 3D 
LARD, Boston, ist sort, pound 4 10 
Southern, Ist sort, . “6 9 
LEATHER, Slaughter, sole, “6 18 20 
“e upper, Ib. 24 2h 
Dry Hide, sole. . pound 16 19 
upper, lb. 20 22 
Philadelphia, sole, pound 24 26 
Baltimore, sole, 66 23 2 
OS ee ee ara cask 1 25; 1 30 
PLASTER Parisretailsat . . . ton 3 00) 3 2 
Porarors, Eastern, Cargo prices, bushel 25 30 
Pork, Mass. inspec., extra clear, barrel 8 00; 19 00 
POEe Debs. 6 « 4 4 13 OO} 13 50 
Sone, middlings, , - none 
Seeps, Herd’sGrass,. . . ‘ bushel | 2 25] 2 30 
Red Top, northern, . a 87; 1 00 
Red Clover, northern, pound 12 13 
“¢ southern, . “ 12 13 
ES ek eK a ewt 10 00) 11 00 
Woot, Merino, full blood, washed, pound 60 65 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony, “ 65 we) 
Merino, $ths washed, “’ 5 50) 55 
Merino, halfblood, . . . “ u SO 
Merino, quarter, a 42 46 
Native washed, fie “ 40} a 
Pulled superfine, . = 60 62 
; [is he « 2 « “ 52 55 
2d «8 5 cote ‘ 37 ww 
STi sd » 2 “6 28 30 
Ist Spinning,. . . “ 45 5D 
Southern pulled wool is generally 
5 ets. less per lb. 
PROVISION MARKET, 
RETAIL PRICES. 
Hams, northern, pound , 4 10 
eaulhem™, 1.1 «+ « + ot as p % 
Pork, whole hogs, . . . «6 « "7 7 
TORR + « «4s > + a © 6 10 14 
suTTER, keg and tub, - 15 20 
lump, best, . o 19 92 
Eaecs,. se es 4 dozen 14 15 
PoTATOFS, common, . . . bushel 35 4 
Ciper, (according to quality.) barrel 200) 3 00 




















BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, JUNE 3, 1833. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 

At Market this day 370 Beef Cattle, (including about 38 wn- 
sold last week) 9 pairs Working Oxen, 10 Cows and Calves, 
232 Sheep and Lambs, and 50 Swine (including small Pigs) 78 
Beef Cattle unsold ; 84 Beef Cattle were left within a few miles 
of the market, making 164 in all unsold at the market, and with- 
in a few hours drive. 100 were from Ohio, and 100 from Skan- 
eateles, N. Y. fed by H. Earl] & Co. all of which were very 
fine, and far surpassed for richness (particularly those from 
N.Y.) any lot we have seen from the ‘Connecticut Valley’ for 
many years. 

Prices. Beef Cattle—Sales were very slow, and prices 
very unequal—the Cattle being uncommonly fine our report 
may appear higher than it really is in comparison with last week. 
We noticed a single yoke taken at $7, and a few at $6,75. 
We quote prime at $6,25 a 6,67; good at $5,75 a6; thin at 
$5 a 5,50. 

Working Oxen.—Sales at $47, $55, 362, and $70. 

Cows and Calves.—We noticed sales at 24, 27, and $30. 

Sheep.—We noticed a lot of Wethers, not sheared, takep 
at $5; a lot part of which were lambs, at §2,76. 





NOTICE, 
For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, a few of Wilkinson’s 
improved Bent patent Sheep shears, to prevent cutting the skia, 





May 29 


a very great improvement, in the article. 
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MISCELLANY. 


HYMN TO THE FLOWERS. 
BY HORACE SMITH. 


Day-stars! that ope your eyes with man, to twinkle 
From rainbow galaxies of earth's creation, 
And dew drops on her holy altars sprinkle 
As a libation. 


Ye matin worshippers! who bending lowly 
Refore the uprisen sun, God’s lidless eye 
Throw from your chalices a sweet and holy 


Incense on high. 


Ye bright Mosaics! that with storied beauty, 
The floor of nature’s temple tessalate, 
With numerous emblems of instructive duty 
Your forms create! 


‘Neath cloistered boughs, each floral bell that swingeth, 
And tolls its perfume on the passing air, 
Makes Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth 
A call to prayer. 


Not to the domes where crumbling arch and column 
Attest the teebleness of mortal hand, 
But to that fane most Catholic and solemn, 
Which God hath plan’d. 


To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 
Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply ; 
lis choir the winds and waves—its organ thunder— 
Its dome the sky. 


There as in solitude and shade I wander, 
Through the green aisles, or stretch’d upon the sod, 
Awed by the silence, reverently ponder 
The ways of God. 


Your voiceless lips, O flowers! are living preachers, 
Each cup a pulpit, each leaf a book, 
Supplying to my faney numerous teachers 
From Joneliest nook. 


Floral apostles! that in dewy splendor, 
“ Weep without wo, and blush without a crime,” 
QO may Ldeeply learn and ne’er surrender 
Your lore sublime! 


“ Thou wert not, Solomon! in all thy glory, 
Arrayed,” the lilies ery—“ In robes like ours ; 
How vain your grandeur! ah, how transitory, 
Are human flowers !” 


In the sweet scented pictures, heavenly Artist! 
With which thou paintest nature’s wide spread hall, - 
What a delightful lesson thou impartest 
Of love to all! 


Not useless are ye, flowers! though made for pleasure, 
Blooming o’er field and wave by day and night, 
From every source your sanction bids me treasure 
Harmless elight. 


Kphemeral sages! what instructers hoary 
For such a world of thought could furnish scope ? 
Kath fading calyx a memento mori, 
Yet fount of hope. 


Posthumous glories! angel-like collection! 
Upraised from s inte i 
praised from seed or bulb interred in earth, 
Ye are to me a type of resurrection, 
And second birth. 


Were I, O God! in churchless Jands remaining, 
Far from all voice of teachers and divines, 
My soul would find in flowers of thy ordaining, 

Priests, sermons, shrines! 





A very tall gentleman asked a smart servant, 
‘how fur is it from here to yonder? About 
three lengths of a fool,’ said he; ¢ suppose you 
measure it!’ 





‘ADVICE TO A LOVER.’ 

Ixpustry. By industry, 1 do not mean mere- 
ly Jabor or activity of body, for purposes of gain 
or saving; there may be industry among those 
who have more than they know what to do with ; 
and there is no condition of life, in which industry 
in the wife, is not necessary to the prosperity and 
happiness of the family, at the head of the house- 
hold affairs of which she is placed. If she be 
lazy, there will be lazy servants, and which is a 
great deal worse, children habitually lazy: every 


thing however necessary to be done, will be put off 


to the last moment—then it will be done badly ; in 
many cases, not at all; the dinner will be too late, 
the journey or the visit will be tardy; inconveniences 
of all sort will be continually arising; there wil 
always bea heavy arrear of things unperformed ; 
and this even among the most wealthy, is a great 
curse—for even if they have no business imposed 
upon them by necessity, they make buisness for 
themselves; life would be insupportable without it; 
and therefore a lazy woman, be her station what it 
may, must always be a curse, 

But who is to tell, whether a girl will make an 
industrious woman? How is the purblind lover 
especially, to be able to ascertain, whether she 
whose smiles and dimples, and bewitching lips have 
half bereft him of his senses; how is he to 
be able to judge from any thing that he can see, 
whether the beloved object will be industrious or 
lazy? Why itis very difficult; it 1s a matter that 
reason has very little to do with; butthere are 
nevertheless certain outward and visible signs, 
from which a man not wholly deprived of his rea- 
son, may form a pretty accurate judgment as to 
this matter. It was a story in Philadelphia, 
some years ago, that a young man, who was court- 
ing one of three sisters, happened to be on a visit 
to her, when all three were present, and when one 
said to the others ‘* | wonder where our needle is ?” 
Upon which he withdrew, as soon as was consis- 
tent with the rules of politeness, resolved never to 
think more of agirl who possessed a needle only 
in partnership, and who, it appeared, was not too 
well informed, as to the place where even that 
share was deposited. 

This was, to be sure, a very flagrant instance 
of a want of industry; for, if the third part of 
the use of a needle, satisfied her when single, it 
was reasonable to anticipate that marriage would 
banish that useful instrument altogether. But 
such instances are seldom suffered to come in con- 
tact with the eyes and ears of the lover, to dis- 
guise all defects from whom is the great business, 
not only of the girl herself, but of the whole 
family. There are, however, certain outward 
signs, which if attended to with care, will serve 
as pretty sure guides. And first, if you find the 
tongue lazy, you may be pretty certain that the 
hands and the feet are the same. By laziness of 
the tongue, I do not mean in silence, I do not 
mean an absence of talk, for that is, in most cases, 
very good; but I mean a slow and soft utter- 
ance; a sort of sighing out the words, instead of 
speaking them; a sort of letting the sounds fall 
out as if they were balancing on the tongue. The 
pronunciation of an industrious person is general- 
ly quick, distinct, and the voice, if not strong, 
firm at least. Not masculine, as feminine as pos- 
sible ; not a croak nor a bawl, but a quick, dis- 
tinct, and sound voice. In this world nothing 


is more disagreeable than a female’s underjaw, 
lazily moving up ahd down, and telling a long 











string of half articulate sounds. It is impossible 
for any man who has any spirit in him, to love 
such a woman for any length of time. 

Look a little also, at the labors of the teeth, for 
these correspond with those of the other members 
of the body, and with the operations of the mind. 
But fashion comes in here and decides that you 
shall not be quick at meals—but though she must 
sit as long as the rest, and though she must join 
in the performance (for it is a real performance) 
unto the end of the last scene, she cannot make 
her teeth abandon their character. She may and 
must suffer the slice to linger on the plate, in 
order to fill up the time; but when she does bite, 
she cannot well disguise what nature has taught 
her todo; and you may be assured that if her 
jaws move in slow time, and if she rather squeeze 
than bite the food, set her down, as being in her 
very nature, incorrigibly lazy. Never mind the 
pieces of needle work, the tamboring and maps of 
the world, made by her needle. Get to see her 
at work upon bread and meat, and if she deal 
quickly with these, you have a pretty good secu- 
rity for that activity, and stirring industry, with- 
out which a wile is a burden instead of help. 

Another mark of industry is a quick step, and a 
somewhat heavy tread; showing that the foot 
comes down with a hearty good will; and if the 
hody Jean a little forward and the eye keeps 
steadily in the same direction, so much the better, 
for these discover earnestness to arrive at the in- 
tended point. I do not like, and I never liked 
your sauntering, soft-stepping girls, who move as 
if they were perfectly indifferent as to the result ; 
and as to the love part of the story, whoever ex- 
pects ardent and lasting affection trom one of 
those sauntering girls, will, when too late, find 
his mistake ; the character runs the same through- 
out; and no man ever yet saw a sauntering girl, 
who did not, when married, make a mawkish wife, 
and a cold hearted mother; cared very little for 
by any body, and of course, having no store of 
those blessings, which are the natural resources 
to apply to in sickness and in old age.—Cobbett. 

















TURNIP SEED. 

For sale at the N. E. Seed Store, 51 & 52, North Market 
Street, 

Early Dutch Turnip. Early Garden Stone do. Yellow 
Stone do. White Flat Winter do. Long Yellow French do 
Yellow Aberdeen do. Ruta Baga do. 

‘The two last are very excellent kinds for cattle. 
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